CHAPTER XXH
THE THIRD PAJtHTION
" THE governing classes in England in the eighteenth
century," decked the Polish critic, Julian Klaczko,
concerning the fall of Poland," were perhaps even more
corrupt and were certainly no better than those in our
own country at the same period. Disaster after disaster
came upon die English nation. America was lost, never
to be recovered. Unrest was rife among the people,
fomented by agitators and demagogues. The war with
Prance incessantly exacted new sacrifices. The heir to
the throne was the object of general scorn and contempt.
The King was a madman. Such was the condition of
England at the end of the eighteenth century. Yet only
then appeared the greatness and the wisdom of her
Constitution, which persisted in spite of all the terrible
corruption of the aristocracy, the loss of America, the
European war, the agitated public opinion, the violence
of the Opposition, the dissipation of the heir-presumptive,
aad the insanity of the King. With her own Constitution,
on the other hand, and though she possessed the greatest
citizens, the sublimest heroes, the most devoted patriots,
Poland could hardly maintain a national existence. And
when she lost these men, she fell irretrievably, unable to
find in her national institutions any support, any source
of strength and life, but only the fatal cause and instrument
of her own fill."
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